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SOME RECENT MOVEMENTS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

By W. S. Deffenbaugh 

' „ 

Chief of Cfty School Division 
—I 

Contents. — Administration; Adapting the school to individual differences — Teachers* 
salaries >. equal pay for men and women; recent salary schedules — Growth of work- 
study-play or platoon schools— Research and testa— The all-year school— Improvement 
of teachers in service; demonstration lessons; sabbatical leave; ratings — The ele- 
mentary school curriculum — The Junior high school; forms of organization ; -housing. 


So extensive and so complex has the modern city school system, 
become that it is impossible in a jjrief chapter to treat more than a 
few of the recent educational movements. In addition to day schools 
fhe activities of the city school system include night schools, qpn- 
tinuation schools, special schools, health supervision, vocational in» 
st ruction, vocational guidance, clinics, etc. Reviews of some ctf these 
activities appear in other chapters pf the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, and discussion of them in this chapter is unnecessary. 

*' " * ADMINISTRATION 

Nothing more than usual is reported in the field of general admin- 
istration. Having small school boards elected at large has become the 
prevailing practice. Some difference of opinion still exists regarding 
the method of choosing boards of education, tfyotigh authorities in 
school administration are generally agreed that the elective plan 
is upon the whole to be preferred to any method of appointment by 
city or other officials. 

The question of the relation of the city council to the board of 
education is perenniah Numerous instances might be given to show 
that there has been friction between them; but this is nothing new. 
Several attempts have been made to divorce school from municipal 
affairs. For instance, a bill sponsored by v the New Haven Teachers’ 
League, to make the board of. education independent of the city 
officials, was defeated at a recent session of th^ Connecticut Legis- 
lature. The claim made by the teachers’ league wa^ that the finance 
board interfered unduly in the management of the schools. This, 
howeyer, is an old story and may be duplicated in some of .ithe other 
cities where the school boards are dependent upon the city officials 
for appropriations. , 

ADAPTING THE SCHOOL TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Within the past few years possibly more attention has been given 
to adapting the school to Individual differences than to any other 
phase of school administration. The fact .that children differ in 
ability to progress through the grades has long been recognized, 
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but the general use of intelligence and achievement tester has empha- 
sized tiie fact that there is a wide spread of mental ability in the 
same' 1 class — that some pupils are of the highest intelligence and 
others -of very low’ intelligence. With all these facts before them, 
school administrators have come to sej how absurd it is to expect 
children of the same chronological age but of.different mental ages ' 
to progress through school at the sauje rate. 

In"brder to provide for these individual differences serious atten- 
tion is being directed toward plans that promise to break up what 
is known as the lock-step system of grading and promotion. In 
fact, since the beginning of , the graded-school system various at-, 
tempts have been made to devise plans to assure pupils’ continuous 
progress through school without repetition of entire grades. Semi- 
annual promotion was considered a means toward this end. More 
frequent promotion intervals, however, arc considered desirable if 
it is possible to provide them, and several such plans have been tried. 
When Dr. William T. Harris was superintendent of schools at St. 
Louis, Mo., he organized classes with about five-week intervals 
between them, so that the brighter and more industrious pupils could 
be advanced without skipping a grade, and so that pupils not able 
to sustain themselves in the classes to wdiich they were assigned 
could drop back to the class below without losing a half year or e.ven 
a whole year. Not many cities adopted this plan, yet it had great 
possibilities, especially in a large school building where fivp or six 
groups^could be formed from the same grade. This plan may, how- 
ever, be recognized to-day in the homogeneous grouping nf pupils 
which is receiving serious attention in many cities. Of 215 cities 
furnishing information to the Bureau of Education as to the uses 
made of intelligence tests, C4 per cent are using them in the ele- 
mentary school for grouping pupils according to ability, 5G per 
cent in the junior high school, and 41 per cent in the senior high 
school, A few years ago only a beginning had been made in so 
classifying pupils. ‘ * * 

The question, however, has been raised whether the attempt to 
group children by ability would result It adaptation to individual 
differences. Dr. S. A. Courtis says: 1 

The Detroit results prove conclusively that, whether instruction be Indi- 
vidualized or not, children of each level of intelligence, as shown by scores 
in menta^ tests, have a very wide range of achievement and very different 
rates of progress in Jpiy special skill * * *. Intelligence is a factor de- 
termining progress, but by no menhs the only factor, so that gripping on an 
intelligence basis is only a partial solution of the problem of individual dif- 
ferences. A complete solution is furnished by individualization of lnstruc- * 
tlon where any child, whether his intelligence is A, B, C, D, or B may go as 
fast or as slowly as his condition at th^ time demands. 

* Part'll, 24th Yearbpok, Nat. Soc. for the Study of EducaUon. 
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It is conceded that it is impossible to "obtain perfectly, homo- 
geneous groups, since no two pupils are exactly alike. Even 
children with the same intelligence quotients' vary widely in their 
school progress. .It is a matter of common observation that lazy 
intelligent pupils may not make as rapid progress in school as do’ 
the industrious ones who are less intelligent. AVhat may be con- 
sidered good grouping at tjie beginning of the school .term may be 
found very jxior a month or two after. Dr. Ernest Horn, of the 
University;** Iowa, in summarizing studies made in Detroit, Mich., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Winnetlm, 111., San Francisco State Teachers 
College, and the University of jlowa, says: 2 

All these dam, pntheml by five proups of investigators waking independ- 
ently. point to tills eonoluxlou : Children do not fnll into natural ability 
groups and can not be classlUed so as to yieldr homogeneous groupings : groups 
. which appear relatively homogeneous at the time of classification soon vary 
nn.re within themselves tlinD they do from each other;" different types and 
amounts of instruction are required by different children within each group- 

ability grouping tioes not solve the problem of adjusting schools to individual 
differences. * « 

Although the homogeneous grouping of pupils is not an ideal 
plan for adjusting instruction to individual pupils, it is generally 
conceded that such grouping makes for better -adaptation 3 to jndi- 
'iduals than does undifferentiated mass instruction. If, for in- 
stance, there are four fifth-grade classes in a school building, it is 
better to divide them into four or more groups on the basis of 
ability than it is to assign to each of the four teachers children of 

a degrees of ability and at all stages of progress within the fifth 
grade. 

Designed. to. reach the individual child mort completely than does 
any method of grouping, several plans of individual instruction 
that have attracted wide attention may be mentioned. One of these 
plans originated at the State Teachers College, San Francisco, and 
has been adopted in other places under city school conditions. 

>\ innetka, HI., lias given the jflan the most thorough trial. 

Another plan of individual instruction, known as the Dalton 
plan, originated at about the time Winnetka began its experiment'. 
Ihe Dalton plan has been more widely, adopted in England and 
other European countries than in the United States. Among the 
schools in this country that have adopted the' plan are the South 

♦1 ' ttdelph,a School for -Girls, Philadelphia Trade School, 

the Manhattan Trade Schogl, of New York City, and the Children’s 

University School, under the, direction of Miss Helen Parkhurst, 
-New York City. * 

. .That more attention should be given to individualized instruction 
seems evident. The fact that children should be socialized must 
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not be forgotten. The elimination of all' class instruction is not 
advocated even by the most enthusiastic supporters of any of the 
plans o{ individualized instruction. The Winnetka plan calls for 
a large amount of socializing work, as does the Dalton plMi, through 
its provision for conferences and discussions. 

r TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Most cities have awakened to the fact that in order to maintain 
efficient school systems salaries £qual at least in purchasing power 
to those of 1914 must be paid. Some cities have advanced salaries 
to such an extent that their purchasing power -is greater than in 
1914, and others.have made only nominal increases-^with the result 
that the real salary is less now than in 1914. On the whole, how- 
ever, teachers' salaries in city schools to, day exceed in purchasing 
power the salaries paid in 1914.* Since 1922-23 there has been 
little increase ift, teachers’ salaries, amounting on an average to about 
3 per cent. 

During the biennium considerable attention has been given to 
the formulation of salary sc lied ules and to plans for rating teucliers 
The single-salary schedule— that is, etpial pay for equal training 
and expei ience whether the teacher teaches in an elementary or 
a high school, is growing in favor among superintendents and. 
tfhehers. The chjef advantages claimed for this type of schedule 
are the following: 

1. It is easy to opera te'nud permits better business methods 

2. It eliminates class consciousness among "teachers. 

3. It contributes strongly to a feeling of unity and satisfaction in the corps 

4. By financial recognition of additional experience and training, it promoted 
tenure. 

5. It attracts superior ability and training to the elementary schools and 
gives elementary teachers a higher appreciation of tRl* services. 

6. It emphasizes high standards of professional attainment and encourages 
professional study and growth, thus producing more efficient teaching in everv 
grade. 

7. It permits the transfer of teachers without financial loss from positions 

for which they are not adapted to positions where they can render efficient- ' 
service. , • . / 

One of the arguments that has been advanced against such a 

schedulers its. cost, since the increased expenditure for instruction 

would be considerable if all the teachers placed in the * elementary 

schools were graduates of four-year courses in teachers’ colleges. 

The question of cost; however, should not be considered if teachers 

with four years of training are needed in the elementary schools. 

This is the point that should be settled in the minds of school boards 

adopting a single-salary schedule. If such a schedule is adopted and 

then the school board continues to employ teachers with only two 

•Bee Research Bulletin N* E. A,. Public School Salaries 1024-^0. 
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years -of training, the question at once arises, Why was such a 
schedule adopted? It is obvious, however, that whenever a school 
board sets the same standard of qualifications for elementary-school 
teachers as for high-school teachers the salary schedule should be 
the sanfc. As already stated, the question to decide is whether 
elementary -school teachers should be required to attend normal 
school or college the same number of years as high-school teachers. 
If the answer i« in the affirmative, there should be no hesitation in 
adopting a single salary schedule. 

According to a study 4 made by Elmer H. Staffelbach, of Stan- 
ford l Diversity; the average superintendent considers three years of 
scholastic training above the high school adequate for theelementary- 
school teachers, four years of such training adequate for teaching 

in the junior high school, and five years for teaching in the senior 
nigh school. - 

Isaac 0. Winsiow, superintendent of schools of Providence, R. I. 
writing on the adjustment of teachers’ salaries, says, regarding equal 
pay for equal preparation : ' 

It is easy to understand that such a scheme as this may be very corn- 
/ortable for the administrators of the system. , The certificate of academic* 
attainment is definite and automatically determines the salary. No trouble- 
some questions can arise In the application of the rule. But there are serious 
questions that should be considered from an outside standpoint. Will the 
method stand the test of searching criticism?! 

EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

The question of equal pay for men and women doing the same 
kind of work Jias been discussed pro and con for several years and 
some cities have adopted the plaii 'of giving men and women* equal 
pay.- As a result, the school boards in these cities are beino- con- 
fronted with the following problems: Shall the salaries of women 
teachers be increased so as to equal those of the men, or shall the 
salaries of the iqen be reduced to equal those of the women, or shall 
there be an averaging of the salaries so that the school budget mav 
not be increased ? If the salaries of the men are lowered, will not 
many of them leave the profession? The question may be asked 
If all salaries are raised to the level of the men’s salaries, what will 
be the result ? IC has been predicted that more men will be employed. 
Heretofore school boards have been paying men more than women 
because meti could not be. had for (he salaries paid the women 
teachers; but,owmg>to the fact that men had to be paid more, only 
a few men have been employed in many school systems. 

Certainly there should be no leveling-down process. If equal-pav ' 
laws mean anything, they mean that the salaries of women should be 


■Ibid. 
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raised to equal those of the men; discrimination should not be tole- 
rated, but the men must not be driven out of the schools by lower- 
ing their salaries to equnl those now paid women In cities where the 
women receive less salary than the men. 

, HKC'ENT SAI..VKV SCHEDULES 

A recent salary schedule that has attracted attention is the one 
adopted by Congress for th> District of Columbia. After one year 
of satisfactory probationary service teachers serve on* tenure. 
Teachers with experience elsewhere may be placed in the fifth year 
of the elementary schedule and in the sixth year of the high-school 
and norinnl -school schedules. The schedule provides* for Group A 
and Group B teachers. The Group B schedule provides for those 
teachers whose superior teaching, advanced study, and higher pro-' 
fessional qualifications justify larger salaries than those paid 
teachers in Group A. The schedule for element ary and high school 
teachers Is as follows: 

Teachers' salary schedule w the District of Columbia 


« 

Classification 

Mini- 

mum 

salary 

Annual 
i nerease 

Period of 
years for 
which 
annual 
increase is 
| granted 

Maii- 

rnum 

salary 

Class I. —Kindergarten and elementary teachers: 
Group A 

i 

f i inn 

tlfYk 

8 

3 

/ 

12,200 
2,000 
< 1 
2.400 

Group B . 

Class II.— Junior-hlgh-school teachers: 
Elemontaryrschool qualtflcatiqpi 

Cl* tW 

2, 300 
i r/n 

100 

1/V\ 

Group J1 

O OUI 

JUU 

ion 

8 

3 

ni|h-school qualifications— 
Oroup C 

vW 
1 Kflb 

inn 

2,800 

2,800 
3 .300 

Group D s> 

I, ow 
1 rvv) 

iVm 

10 

Class III.— Senior-high aud normal -school teachers: 
Group A 

i finn 

iUU 

3 

Group 

1 1 PtW 

o um 

JUU 

i ivi 

10 

2. 800 

■ • * 


JUU 

3 

3, 200 


Hie salary schedule of Denver, Colo., given on page 7, may be 
cited as an illustration of a single salary schedule. 

Teachers' salary schedule in Denver, Colo. 


1« Minimum training ((1) normal school graduation or 
valent, (2) high school plus two years). 

2m yfcars) 1111 lrainlng p,Ufl one year (high school plus three 

3. Minimum training pluartwo years (high school plus four’ 
, years). For toachera with four yeora of professional 
training not organised so as to obtain a degree from a 
standartT college or university. 

;• A. B. degree from standard college or university 
o. A. M, * 



4. 1#I7„ 
montas 


their services subsequent to Sept, 
to neve less than the minimum require- 


Mini- 

mum 

Maii- 

mutn 

Yearly increases 

$1,200 

$2,040 

7 of $130. 

1,200 
• 1,200 

2,280 

.2,630 

tv 

3 of $130 abgtfe $3,040 
- maximum. 

3 of $120 above $2,280 
maximum. 

1,350 

1,350 

2,880 

3,080 

1,800 

Oof $160 and 1 of $180. 
2 of $100 above A. B. 

maximum. 

0 of $100. 
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GROWTH OF WORK-STUDY-PLAY OR PLATOON SCHOOLS 


The number of cities having work-study-play or platoon schools 
continues to increase. The first platoon school was organized by 
bupt. William Wirt, in Mutton, Ind., in 1002, ami the second was 

• . » . r , * ^ ^ ^inl.O 7. From- 1007 to 1013“ 4 

clUes-kalumawH}, Midi.. Kansas City, Mo., ,\>w Castle, JV, and 
bewickley, Pa.— organized 15 schools on the -platoon plan; from 
1014 to 1020, 35 other cities organized 14S— that is, the increase was 
at the rate of 21 schools a year; and from 1021 to February, 1925 
53 cities organized schools on the plan, by April, 1025, 03 cities! 
having a total |>opulation of more than 16,000,000, in 30 States had 
the platoon plan in one or* more schools. Half the cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more, A out of every 5 cities with a popu- 
lation of 30,000 or more, and 31 cities with a i>opulation of 2,500 to 
30,000 have platoon schools. These cities -are of all types, fron* large * 
industrial centers to wealthy suburbs. 

In April, 1025, there were more t hail 500 schools on the platoon 
plan in the 03 cities. Twenty-one of the 93, or one-fourth of the 
tot%I number, have adopted this form of school organization as a 
city-wide policy and are. adding new schools each year. Akron 
Ohio, Birmingham Ata., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich! Gary, M,’ ’ 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Sacramento, Calif., fall ifi to 
this p-oup. Twenty -one of the 03 cities have introduced the platoon ’ 
plan into nearly half their elementary schools. Ten have adopted it 
for their junior or senior high schools as well as elemental schools— 
Gary, Ind., East Chicago, Ind., Franklin, N. J., Greer, S. C., Newark, 

N. J., and Saginaw, W. S. y Mich., fall into this class. 

The platoon schools vary in size from 100 to 3,000 pupils. Of 
360 schools providing information in regard to size; 63 have from 
100 to 500 pupils, 136 have from 500 to 800 pupils, 137 from 800 to/ 
1,500 pupils, and 33 from 1,500 to £000 pupils. In many instances 

the same city— for example, Birmingham, Ala.— has' schools in each • , 
of these groups. 

Standing of platoon-school pupils in academic work compared 
with non platoon school jmpils.— In all cases reported ih which edu- 
cational testy have been given comparing tlie academic work of 
pupils in platoon schools and in nonplatoon schools, the standing of 
the platoon -school pupils is equal to or superior to that of the pupils 
in the nonplatoon schools. 

1924'tl SU ^ er ' nt ° n< ^ ent -Birmingham, Ala., reported in 


During the past school year two groups of children in Grades IV to Vlfl 
were selected by the department of research of the Birmingham public schools 
one from ^veral. nonplatoon schools, the other Worn several platodh schools! 
These children were approximately equal In their ability to leani and the 
— — 
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amount of learning already acquired, )u intellectuaT maturity, and In the 
numlier of dayR in attendance during the period of investigation. 'On Decern- 
ber 15 they were measured by a standardised test In Hrlthmetle, reading, hls- 
lory, literature, language, gcogruphy, and spelling for the amount of leartiiug 
they had acquired up to that time. Four mouths later they were measured 
again b> u test of equal ditto ally to siv liow minh they had gulucd Ip aH 
these subjects. This u^t shows that while the average pupil in the nonplatoon 
schoids made a pilu of nearly .>1 |M»lut* * In Ills seqrc, the average pupil hi tin* 
platoon schools made a gain of almost Utl points in the same period, or 211.5 
per cent more than the one in the other ty|H* school. The aumuut of gain Is 
such that, according to the experleinvs of the U*st nuthorifies in educational 
measurement, should the Investigation l«e related an intinlte nuiulvr of times, 
the ebancc* are 20 to 1 that then* would l»o a substantial dlflTereilee in favor 
of the platoon urbooU. 

A report issued Qetol**r 22, 1924, by (be department of research 
*nd measurement, Pittsburgh public* schools. Pittsburgh, Pu./whorb 
there are 40 platoon schools, records the results of educational tests 
in spelling and arithmetic given to pupils in platoon and nonplatoon 
schools. The report stales that — 

In arithmetic it Is evident that the platoon group is siqicrior In all grades 
in that function of arithmetic which vre call reasoning. The phitrxm schools, 
however, maintain almost the sntuc supremacy when the scores for correct 
answers orf roiuliloriHl. At no point do they go Iwlow tin* corresponding 
median score of Uio nonplatoon group. •’ • • All grades comjJiW-d, in 
both arithmetical act-unny and arithmetical reasoning, the platoon type of 
schiHd organization In TJti»l«wrgh shows superiority over the nonplatoon type. 
Previous surreys in sprilbis and rending thow fdmliur superiority in favor of 
the platoon group. This sii|H*rlorlty In the throe It s Is worthy of commenda- 
tion in view of the fa« i that the platoon school curries an enriched currJcultun. 
In addition to ail the other excellent enriched activities, the platoon schools* 
In Pittsburgh furnish mow* ndcqiiute trainlug lit the* three |{ r s than do tbe 
unnplatoon ‘schools* 

* • 

£>upt. S. O. Hartwell, of St; Paul, Mitui., in an ufticlo published 
in the Elomen^ir^ School Journal, February, 1925, ^sidelight *>n 
platoon schools, gives the result of tests in platoon and nonplatoon 
tschoola in spelling, arithmetic, reading, and language. He jfrints 
graphs which he summarises as follows: 

► 

There waa clear advantage of the platoon schools over tin* other schools not 
only In the general curve for each subject but in practically three-fourths at 
the grades, subject by subject. * * • Two factors seem to 1* largt^y retqdn- 
tdble for the success of the platoon schools. First, the tcadcmlr teaehey of 
platoon classes is relieved of most of the special work. • • • The teacher's 

freedom from special subjects, therefore, makes for better concentration" on the 
part of both teacher nnd pupil Ijuhe regular recitation, and concentration pro- 
duces resnlts. 8eeond. *u|»errUlon is better adjusted, an advantage in both the 
regular and special subjects, Iu a word, the teaching staff In u platoon school 
is seldom Intrinsically superior ta that In other buildings, but It <s better clas- 
sified and organised, which. In turn, leads to improved results. 

J ■ ; 

* Arithmetic flurrey, Plttobuigh Tub. Brills., Dept, of Ur a. and Mona, Bui. No. 6, Oct 
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t „ h ,hp "^Tssary halls and gymnasia for a fair trial 
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the li am w! T, .7, 7Tr ,n ■ 1 *" v ,H> »' all : 3 ren fused' 

in a T l ‘ ***" l,T " hirli half the children 

n a wM n.nie in the morning tin, I the other Rulf in the after- 

ah™, ;,“he plai,' ^"1-HnO.p.lonte reported that they were unfair- 
In Ollier words.',,,,; Of a total of M cities. .VU, .wr'cent of the total 

on this tj pt of sehopl orpinizalion ; M per cont gave no oninion or 
sauniiey were not committed for or against the^lan or that they 
had not started it because they did no, have the necCry equh n»„T 

IHf In th M ' ! ‘" '' U, ‘ t “7 lio, "* le "I 6 " i *ndTiy r ^; 

cent of -all the cities were not-favorable ti the plan. / ^ 
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X few years igo all questions of school policy were settled larmdv 
main the basis of mere opinion. To-day mere opinion^ ZS 

data * Pfomtnent part in school administration, but as scientific 
data. >s often lacking lt still plays a yery large! part. WhXer 

' "!■ °‘ T ;; r, " J slmuld he based upon facts, if there are anyavail- 

able, rather than upon theory. School people, howeyer, are^stowly 
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becoming more scientific. Boards of education, if c&nposed of men 
and women accustomed to dealing with data, do got listen to ora- 
tions but ply tii? superintendents with questions regarding the most 
successful practices in school administration. 

Not content to depend 'upon guess work, boards of education are 
establishing research bureaus to collect and compile data regarding 
practically every phase of their respective school systems. 

In 1923 there were about 80 research bureaus •connected with 
city school systems; now there are about 120 such bureaus, although 
they are not Always so. designated. In some of the cities, especially 
the smaller ones, a Supervisor may do the educational research work. 
In some of the larger cities the research work is under the direction 
of an assistant superintendent. 

The scope of a fully organized research bureau may be best ex- 
plained by briefly describing the research bureau of Detroit, Mich.; 

The function of the department of instrnctlonal research in the. city of 
Detroit appears to he that of a headquarters; it formulates the educational 
policies to be carried out throughout the city school system. Its labors take 
the form of* testing: th^ work, surveying the work done, and appraising poli- 
cies in order to make and keep tb(*m efficient nud truly serviceable. These 
labors are performed by Its own. staff, by the department of supervision, and 
by the personnel of the schools themselves. These comprehensive units are 
Interwoven in organization mid cooperative in activity, while each maintains 
its own Individuality for the furtherance of mutual service. . , 

When the department, was opened in lQUyfO nfma were set up by* its 
director: (l) To measure the efficiency of the teaching; (2) to Increase the 
number of children benefiting by school work; (3) to eliminate waste in 
subject matter and methods; (4) to aid in the adjustment of school training 
$o the world’s needs; (5) to help teachers give greater assistance to Individual 
children io accordance with the peculiar weaknesses, and (5a) to help teachers 
gfve greater facilities to individual children in accordance with their par- 
ticular aptitudes ; (0) to set up objective standards, reasonable because based 
upon the measured ability of* children, so that each child may have the 
pleasure of success; (7) tt> aid the superintendent nnd 4 others in the prepara- 
tion 'of reports; (8) to aid in the continued professional training of teachers; 

(9) to supply any lnforniation about the Detroit system that may he wanted ; 

(10) to maintain year after year a critical study of the Detroit public schools’, 
In order that each year the san^e muy be made more efficient. 

As a result of educational research in Detroit, a number of standardized 
tests and practice materials have been developed sufficiently, to create a gen- 
eral demand for them' throughout Jthe country. Among these are the Courtis 
standard practice tests in arithmetic, the Courtis standard practice tests in 
handwriting, the Detroit first-grade intelligence test, the Detroit kindergarten 
test, Cou^tis-Hmith picture-story reading lessons, and Detroit word-recogni- 
tion test 


A few years ago the use of intelligence and achievement tests i 
the elementary and secondary schools was looked upon as a fad, bi 
to-day the school superintendents who do not use such tests fin 
themselves in a small reactionary group looking on and protestin 
as the educational world moves away«from them. 
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At first the standardized tests were used largely for the purpose 
of comparing one’s school with the standard score or witti the scores 
made in other cities of the same size. This is no ( doubt one of the 
valuable uses of such,, tests, but it has been found that they may be 
used for many purposes'.' * * • . 

General intelligence tests are chiefly used for*. classifying pupils 
into homogeneous groups and for supplementing the teachers’ esti- 
mates of pupils’ ability. They are used also for diagnosing causes 
• of failure of admission to the first grade of the elementary school 
and for determining the promotion of pupils. 

An outgrowth of the use of such tests - is the new type of extftnina- 
tion that has been introduced intoL^nany schools. Tl\e old general 
quest iori type of examination was not easily graded. One teacher 
would grade a paper 90 per cent, another the same' paper 70 per 
cent, and another 5 (f per e^mt or even less. The grading was purely 
subjective, depending upon the opinions of the* persons doing the 
grading. The new type of examination admits of but one answer, 
which is either right or wrong. Since the pupil has to do little 
wYiting in this typo of examination and the scorer little reading, the 
test can be made much more comprehensive than the old-style ex- 
amination: The traditional high-school, examination usually -con- 

sists of 10^. quest ions and requires two or three hours. The new 
type may consist of 50 or 100 Questions and requires about an hour 
of the pupil's* time. * • * . - 

In, brief, the progressive schools of the country are now relying 
upon objective rather than upon subjective tests. 

• * © i 

~ THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL * 

i ' - / * 

The movement to organize the '•city schools of the country on an 
all-year plan has (hade little progress. In fact in one dfty, Newark," 
N. J., where the plan has been in operation for many years^ it was 
recommended. that the all-year schools in that city be discontinued; 
jthe board of education decided, however, to continue them until 
•"SejTr^mber, 1925. . „ > . 

When the all-year plan was adopted in Newark it was believed 
that, it woukl be possible — 

1. To save twq^ears of the, time now regularly required to com- 
plete the elementary-school course. 

2. To prove that under proper conditions of discipline and instruct 

lion pupils will suffer no physical or mental injury by reason of an 
additional eight weeks of school, attendance during the months of 
July an^August. - 

3. To^fcve also that the continuous session* through July and the 
greatfer part of August saves an enormous loss of time and energy. 
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The superintendent of the Newark schools 7 says regarding these 
points: 

That there has been no physical or mental injury by reasou of the eight weeks 
of school attendance in July and August may be granted as probably true. The 
testimony of a large number of^ teachers is to that effect. Some teachers claim 
to have felt the strain and others decline to remain to teach in July and August, 
fearing Injury to their health. Those who have taught several successive sum- 
mers state that they have lost buoyancy and spirit beaau.se of the continued 
work, but they do not condemn the plan. The vice principals of the two schools 
longest established are now out on furlough because of 111 health. It would be 
difficult to prove .that the all-year work was the cause of these two breakdowns. 
The report of the medical department shows a larger number of exclusions in 
the all-year than in other schools. That might well be expecled, because the 
schools are open longer and are larger. It Is reasonably certain that there is no 
widespread injury to the health of children or teachers, or if there be injury to 
anyone it can not be definitely fixed as due to the all-year plan. The facts 
available are at least not sufficient to contradict the theory. 

It is extremely doubtful whether Uie nil-year plan saves an enormous loss of 
time and energy. It is true that in June much time is spent in Jlie traditional 
schools in reviews and in helping the children to organize their knowledge Into 
usable form for examinations. That is clearly n par? of the educational 
process, and it is an error to regard it as lost or wasted effort. There is value 
in going over old examination questions even; for such practice assists lu clari- 
fying and classifying what has been learned and in fixing It better in memory. 
The fact that many immature and unfit pupils have entered the high schools 
seems to prove that the saving of this time is not justified; in fact, that at- 
tempted acceleration for pupils of elementary sclnfcil grade Is doubtful lw>th 
ns to its wisdom and Its results. 

•The theory that pupils can he accelerated to the point of saving two years in 
np nil-year elementary school Is not. true. There are three im|H*rtant reasons 
which make the theory fallacious. The first is the constantly changing enroll- 
ment in the schools, due to the shifting population : the second, the five reor- 
ganizations each year, the additional one due to the summer vacation ; the 
third, the criticism of the immaturity of all-year pupils and their failure In the 
high schools. The latter criticism is now causing a retardation of the children 
in the elementary schools. 

The failure to secure acceleration of pupils us theoretically claimed 
for all-year schools, the impossibility of maintaining a stable anti 
satisfactory organization throughout the year and of coordinating 
well such organization with the traditional school system, the unwise 
practice of sending immature and poorly prepared pupils into the 
high schools rather than making them as strong as possible in the 
elementary studies, are serious faults of the all-year system. The 
cost of the all-year schools is^also a matter for careful consideration. 
Several of the smaller cities that have tried the all-year plan have 
discontinued it. 

One or two experiments, however, are not sufficient to prove or 
disprove whether it is desirable to organize the schools of the country 

* Corson, Itovld B., All-year school*: Newark Bchool Bul. p pp. 140-150, April, 1924. 
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on an all-year plap. Other experiments with this type of organiza- 
tion will be watched with interest. 

. Hie technical high school of Omaha,* .Nebr., has been operating 
48 weeks a year for the past 7 years, according to the super- 
intendent of schools the long term has proved very satisfactory. He 
cites the following advantages of the plan: ‘ 

1. Tla* cnntluumis use of tlie whool plant, which indicates good business 
management anti ecorioufy. ; 

-• The holding jtmvor of the school. This school formerly laid u two- 
jeur coiiiniercial course, practically DO i>er cent of t lie* pupils taking the course. 
We give no two-year courses now— they ure all full four-year in every de- 
lta rt meat. 

3. It enables the bright and energetic pupil to finish the course in three 

years. t 

4. Having a greater use of the school building, pupils are able to move more 
rapidly jthrough the system add thus make a clearance for others who want 
to attend — again economy. 

5. A pupil mu.v of necessity be absent any quarter, fall, wiuter, summer, or 
spring, witlr the loss of only 12 weeks, instead of a full semester’s work. 

Kecently the schools of Nashville, Term., were organized-on an. all- 
year jdan. The superintendent of schools of that city say 3 : 

We were not deterred by the failure of the experiment elsewhere, but firmly 
believed ia l lie necessity for and the flexibility of continuous all-year training. 

The school year in Nashville has been divided into four terms of 
1*2 weeks each; classes are started at the beginning of each quarter. 
.The summer term differs in no way from the three others in subjects 
taught Or in amount of work covered. , 

Alter the brief trial of the all-year plan, the superintendent of 
the Nashville schools says that the results confirmed the belief that 
therg was real deipand for educational opportunities at all times, apd 
that better results through continuous occupation were attained in 
all the things regarded as of prime importance in the training of the 
child — regularity, punctuality, attention to duty, contentment, cheer- 
ful obedience to autjiority, health of bqdy, mind, and soul. 

Mr. Thco. Fulton, principal, Jefferson High School, l^os Angeles, 
Calif., makes the, following deductions from his study of reports 
and answers to questionnaires regarding the all-year school 

1. The all-year school 1 h an interesting experiment, differing considerably 
from tiie organization of the ordinary 10 months’ school. It is yet In the 
experimental stage but has received more commendation than criticism. ✓ 

2. Success of the plnn may very largely depend upon — 

(а) Climatic conditions — favorable here. • 

(б) Desire and need of a section of a city for such A type of school— 

involving summer idle time* and economic pressure for early 
graduation to enable pupils to become breadwinners. 

S. School units involved should include at least one senior high, one junior 
blgh f tfnd two or inori elementary schools. Schools emphasizing vocational 

— — — — — ■ — - — — 

•Lob Angeles School Journal, Feb. 4, 1924. 
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training would probably best serve the purposes of such an experiment. The 
very expensive shop and commercial equipment would thus be utilized for one- 
flfth more of the days in the school year. 

4 . Benefits of the full-year system would accrue to certain groups of pupils. 

If results in Milwaukee, Omaha, and Newark may be taken as a basis for any 
conclusion. These groups are: 

(а) Over age. 

(б) Mentally slow or inferior. ' * 

(e) Mentally superior. . 

5. Benefits would also accrue to ttcebers In the all-year school. 

(а) Increase in salary would permit plans for further study and im-' 

. provement In the profession. 

(б) After continuous service for two or more years, one or more quarters 

could be utilized for rest or travel. 

6. The more frequent changes of classes and shorter periods lx?tween promo- \ 
tlon would permit a closer check on curricula and adjustment of details. 

7. The expense involved In the opeYatlon of a group of four-quarter schools 
would be greater than the expense of 10 months’ schools plus summer- vacation 
dthools. 

8. The larger number of pupils graduated, the saving of time in the child’s 
school life, the elimination of long vacations, resulting in great loss of Interest ' 
and efficiency, and the utilization of expensive plants, now idle iu summer- Vacation 
time, could be set up against the expense mentioned in deduction No. 7. 

« 9. The four-quarter plan, properly organized, would represent better business 
administration as applied to school affairs, ^ 

That children should be kept poring over books for five hours a 
day for 48 weeks can not be defended. But the old-time school with 
nothing but the three R’s has passed away. More and more atten- 
tion is given to what are termed special activities, and still more 
time could be given them if the all-year plan were adopted. The 
real all-year school will come into existence when it broadens its 
work so as to give more time to play, handwork, and other activities 
that do not now receive much attention. After such a program 
children probably would not enter high school so immature, as much 
immaturity may be due toHhe fact that they have been held to a 
narrow program of sthdies. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

There seems to be no abatement in the efforts to provide means , 
for the improvement of teachers in service, but the plan of holding 
a teachers’ institute for several days at a time is no longer consid- 
ered the best means of improving teachers. Attendance at summer 
school is considered so far superior to attendance at teachers’ insti- 
tutes that many school boards are providing additional increase in‘ 
‘salary for those teachers who attend the summer session of such 
schools. A plan promising much is that of assigning some project, 
as the preparation of courses of study, to groups of teachers. In 
Oakland, Calif., "for example, more than 700 of . the 1,500 teachers 
have been actively 


engaged in the work of curriculum revision, 
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working on committees under the leadership of what is known as 
the supervision council. 

DEMONSTRATION LESSONS 
* 

No doubt plans for the self-improvement of teachers originating 
with the teachers themselves are better than those that are super- 
imposed upon them. As an illustration of a plan for self-improve- 
ment that of Oakland, Calif., may be cited. The principal features 
of the plan are : 

. (1) A system of demotfstrntlon lessons, (2) courses of professional study, 
(3) a permanent^ project and exhibit library, (4) a teachers’ professional 
library maintained in connection with the administrative offices of the super- 
intendent of schools. 

In a circular issued by (he superintendent of the Oakland schools, 
special attention is given to improvement of teachers^iy means of 
demonstration lessons. Several types of demonstration lessons are 
provided: (1) Demonstrations given by the supervisors as instruc- 
tors, the teachers acting the part of pupils; (2) demonstrations by 
supervisors with classes of pupils; (3) demonstrations by the class- 
room teacher at work in her own room ; demonstrations through ex- 
hibitions of school work. 

f 

SABBATICAL LEAVE, 

The granting of sabbatical leave seems to be meeting with favor 
from some of the school board^ of the country. Recently the New 
York Board of Education grarited sabbatical leaves of absence to 
150 teachers, all of whom had been in the service of the city public 
schools for 19 years or more. The leaves take effect February 1, 1925, 
and will continue until September 1, J9S&. They are granted for 
study, travel, or the recovery of health. The plan is financed with- 
out expense to the board of education, sufficient amounts being 
deducted from the salaries of the teachers on leave to pay for sub- 
stitute servicfe during their absence. 

Among the smaller cities that have adopted a plan for sabbatical 
leave for teachers, Pueblo, folo., may be mentioned. In that school 
system a teachet of 10 or more years’ service may be granted a sab- 
batical year to attend an educational institution of higher learning 
for the purpose of improving her professional equipment as a teacher, 
and shall be allowed for such year one-hatf of the annual salary 
she would receive if actually employed in the schools. No teacher, 
hqwever, shall receive during the sabbatical leave more than $900. 
Not more than three members of the teaching force may be absent 
at any one time for such courses; and the college, university, or 
normal school attended, as well as the character of the course se- 
lected, must be approved by the superintendent of schools. 
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One of the purposes of teacher rating is no doubt to show the 
teacher her strong and her weak points, but too frequently teacher- 
rating schemes have been used merely as a means of determining 
whether a teacher shall or shall not receive an increase in salary or 
whether she shall be retained in the school system. A rating scheme 
that is not open to the inspection of the teachers has practically no 
value as a means of improving teachers. Rating schemes that may 
be used cooperatively by supervisors and teachers, not as a means 
of determining salary increases but as a means of supervision, un- 
doubtedly are of great value in improving teachers in service. Many 
superintendents are issuing for the teachers’ use facsimiles of the 
rating plans that had formerly been used by the supervisors pnlv. 
Other superintendents are issuing rating schemes which have been 
devised for the exclusive use of teachers, so that the teachers may 
learn to know themselves, to find their strong points and their weak 
ones. * 


' THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Every child is affected by the elementary school curriculum, since 
all children are required to attend school for a certain number of 
years. Many never get beyond the sixth grade, and many of those 
completing the sixth grade do not enter high school. It is thus 
evident that the elementary-school curriculum should be given at 
least as much attention as the high-school curriculum. 

Not enough thought has been devoted to the elementary school, 
but with the advent of better prepared elementary-school super- 
visors, principals, teachers, And research workers, the elementary 
school is coming into more prominence. 

All authorities in education agree that the time is at hand for a 
thorough revision of 'the elementary as well as the secondary pro- 
gram of studies. In fact the entire program from the kindergarten 
to and including the first two years of college is in need of revision. 
New studies have forced themselves upon the schools until the 
question has been raised as to whether the course of study has been 
enriched or impoverished. Dr. Charles McMurry, commenting upon 
the necessity of a revision of the elementary curriculum says:* 


We have now in the schools a troublesome multiplicity of studies. As we 
go on Increasing the number of studies and topics, the time spent on each 
subject must be decrease^. With twice as many studies on the docket, each 
can receive only half as much time. In a complete up-to-date school wc now 
have about 16 or 18 studies, twice as many as of old. A seventh grade class 
was reciting in 11 different -subjects in ode day. Five or six lessons a diy 
would be far better. This multiplication of studies makes for short and 
snappy treatment of topics. For Important subjects 'the time allowed is wholly 

.•How to Organize the Curriculum, by Charles McMurry, Macmillan Co., New York. 
^ ■ • 
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inadequate. Because pf this shortage of time, teachers and textbooks are com- 
pelled to abbreviate and epitomize. Many of out textbooks In the middle and 
upper grades and. in the high schools show this tendency to shorten and con- 
dense topics- to a remarkable degree. This crowding of many studies upon the 
school program has produced a sketchy and superficial method of study. The 
whole course of study tends to become a memorized table of contents rather 
than an Interesting and instructive development of knowledge. Stated in this 
form the result Is simply distressing. 

Such a condensed and overcrowded course of study breeds a host of evils. 
It leads both teachers and children into a bog where they fall to find Bure 
footing. Crowded with this excessive variety of knowledge children lose 
confidence in themselves and look upon studies as a bore. They fall into a 
dull memorizing scheme of study that fits the requirements, while thinking 
and doing nnd all the higher activities are blighted. This fatal effort to 
condense knowledge actually fosters the two most serious blunders* that can be 
made In teaching: First, it abolishes concrete illustrations and reasoning pro- 
cesses from instruction ; second, it imposes upon children the dry schedules and 
formularies of a sapless knowledge. 

Our conclusion Is that while our course of study has been flooded with this 
excess of riches brought by new subjects, the outcome Is a sternly deterioration * 
through condensation of textbooks Into outlines, summaries, and what may be 
called catalogues of topics; iu other Words, impoverishment of studies. 

The foregoing describes the condition of the elementary school 
curriculum in most cities | but now that the need of curriculum revi- 
sion is seen, various organizations, schools of education, State aftd 
national committees, and bureaus of educational research are engaged 
in studying the problem. Several cities have revised their courses 
of study with a view to simplifying them and with certain objectives 
in mind. They have not resorted to the use of scissors and paste jar, 
but have made first-hand studies to determine what 'should be in- 
cluded in and what omitted from a particular course, and bow the 
various studies may be so organized thfct they are not isolated from 
one "another — as is the case, at present in many of the schools of the 
country, each subject being taught without any relation to any other 
subject. 

Several city-school systems, as Detroit, Mich., and Long Beach, 
Calif., have formulated courses of study-designe'd to secure progress 
at the normal rate for all pupils. At Long Beach, for example, it is 
the policy of the school to develop two modifications of the regular, 
or Y course of study. One of these, the X course, is a maximum or 
enriched course 5 the other, the "i course, provides only for the mini- 
mum essential^. The Z courses are for normal pupils. The super- 
intendent of schools, in describing them, says: 

If school organization makes any subnormal pupil a member of a Z class 
the course can not be considered 'as Intended to ineet his needs. Teachers 
should guard against the belief that a slow, pupil Is necessarily subnormal. 

The effort to bridge the gap between the kindergarten and the 
first grade should not go unnoticed. For many years the first-grade 
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"teachers pave slight attention to what wa? taught the children in 
kindergarten. The tendency now is for these teachers .to build upon 
the foundation laid by the kindergarten teachers. Several kinder- 
garten-primary courses of study have been prepared to assist in uni- 
fying the work of the kindergarten and the primary-school grades. 

One of these courses is that prepared by u committee of principals, 
supervisors, and teachers of Los Angeles, Calif. In the course in 
language-art, for example, the first-grade work is built ujK>n the 
work of the kindergarten; the same is true for number and nature 
study. In nuinber work the kindergarten child begins with very 
concrete work, which is continued on through the second grade, with 
steps of increasing difficulty’-. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

For many years the junior high school was a mere hazy concep- 
tion. Finally it became a reality in a few sch->ol systems. To-day 
junior high schools are numbered by the hundreds. ‘Many school 
superintendents who have organised One or two junior high schools 
are planning to organize more, and most of those who have not or- 
ganized such schools are planning to do so at the earliest possible 
moment. The junior high school is beyond the experimental stage. 
All that remains now is to adopt it as rapidly as conditions permit 
and to study its various problems in administration and organi- 
zation. 

The junior high school movement has swept the country because 
school men and others have long, been convinced that there are 
certain defects in the conventional type of organization on the 8-4 
plan. The purposemf the junior high school in general is to remedy 
v these defects. By pointing out some of the recognized shortcom- 
ings of the 8-4 plan of organization, it is clear what purposes the 
junior high school serves. 

Every child must come into possession of the school arts, or the 
tools, but it is believed that these can be acquired in less than eight 
years. At present in some cities of the country the elementary- 
school course is only seven years in length, and there is no evi- 
dence' to show that the children completing a seven-year course 
do not have the school arts tfell enough mastered to -begin high- 
school work. It is now known that a child can begin junior high- 
school work after six years in the elementary grades. In fact, a 
5-3-3 plan has a few advocates. Several cities already have -the plan 
in operation. Surely by the end of the sixth grade a child should be 
able to take up secondary school work such as is offered in leading 
junior high schools of the country. Some years ago very few per- 
’* sons attended an elementary school more than 60 or 60 months, 
v especially those residing in. the rural and small-town district, yet 
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many of them began formal high-school work with this amount of 
preparation. Now it requires 72 or 80 mbhthsdo complete an elemen- 
tary course of eight years. 

It is evident that the elementary-school work has been stretched 
out over two more years than are necessary. In schools organized 
on the conventional 8-4 plan the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades repeats to a very great extent that of the fifth and sixth 
grades. In the fifth grade the pupil studies common and* *Ifcchhfct 
fractions apd again in the seventh. He studies percentage and inter- 
est in the sixth grade and again in the eighth. In the fifth grade he 
studies geography from a small textbook and in the seventh grade 
the same topics from a larger book. All this repetition is unnecessary. 

The seventh and eighth grade work of the conventional school 
looks backward, whereas it should look forward, so that the pupils 
may do better the things %head of them — whether it be work in 
school, store, factory, or office. General introductory courses in the 
seventh and eighth grades are now recognized as having such a "for- 
ward look. That such courses are better, whether the pupil continues 
in school after completing the junior high school" or whether he 
drops out of school, is now pretty generally conceded. 

One of the defects of *the old 8 t 4 system was that pupils when 
entering high school were confronted with an array of curricula 
and courses about which they knew nothing. They were told to elect 
a curriculum and then possibly courses within the curriculum. They 
had had no inkling of the nature of the high-school course. Algebra 
and geometry Were mere terms, as w ere Latin, French, social science, 
biology, physics, and chemistry. The general course in mathematics, 
physical science, social science, languages, manual arts, and other 
subjects provided in the junior high school introduces the pupils to 
the specialized courses in the senior high fcphool by permitting them 
to explore their interests, aptitudes, and Opacities. In the manual 
arts, for instance, a boy may explore in many lines, so that if he 
leaves school at the end of the junior high school course he will have 
a better idea for which trade he is fitted; and if he remains to enter 
senior high school, he^will know which of the technical or trade 
courses he can pursue with most profit. 

Prof. Thomas Briggs, 10 'speaking of exploratory courses with 
references to their value in enabling pupils to elect wisely, sayst 

* • r •* 

This exploration, then, gives each punjl some knowledge of the general 
field more' exhaustively studied in higbe/ courses, and thus enables him to 
choose more wisely his future curriculum. Our sy stoat of electives in the 
senior high school and in college presupposes an Intelligent and informed 
elector ; under the old system he might be Intelligent but not informed. If, 
ns Is quite possible, such 'exploring courses should lead a pupil into a general 
elective which later he might wish to change, he still could do so and not be 

— : * — * — : i * , : 

” Proc. of 52d Convocation, University State of New York, 1916, pp. 97-100. 
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more retarded In bis profrram than most pupils are to-day. Exploration at 
the age of 12 to 14 Is much more economical than it is two or more years 
later. 

This is -a point that can not be too much emphasized in enumerat- 
ing the purposes of the junior high school. General introductory 
courses in the junior high school make possible two things that 
were not possible in the. old grammar-school grades, namely, (1) 
exploration, so that a pupil may elect wisely when he enters senior 
high school, (2) a good general education rather than a drill upon 
the three R's. 

One of the purposes of the junior high school is to economize 
time — not necessarily in the sense that pupils will spend fewer years 
in school, but that they may employ their time more profitably. 
No doubt after a thorough reorganization of the program of studies 
from the kindergarten up, and not from the college down, much 
more can be accomplished than is now the case in the 12 years de- 
.voted to elementary and secondary instruction. Possibly one or two 
years of junior college work could be done within the 12 years, thus 
saving the city boy and girl two years in college. This, however, is 
a matter for experimentation. 

* 

. FORMS OF ORGANIZATION 

The larger cities have uniformly adopted the 6-3-3 form of or- 
ganization. In the smaller cities there is not such uniformity of 
practice. Some of these have adopted the 6-3-3 plan and others 
the 6-6 plan. In some,- schools have been organized on the 6-2-4 
plan. The 6-3-3 plan, however, seems to be the prevailing one 
and to ttfi&et with the favor of most authorities on secondary educa- 
tion. In some few cities where the,ll-year public-school system is 
in operation, the schools have been reorganized on the 5-3-3 plan, 
which is undoubtedly better than the 7-4 plan in that this latter 
plan does not offer any opportunity for exploratory courses. The 
5-3-3 plan has the same purpose as does the 6-3-3 plan. The only 
question^ to be answered is whether the elementary-School course 
should be shortened to five years. Possibly this can be done in 
those cities where children enter the first gfade of the elementary 
school at seven years of age, as is the case in San Antonio, Tex., 
in which city the schbols have been reorganized on the 5-3-3 pjan. 
Experimentation with- this type of organization will, be watched 
with interest. . . ' * 

HOUSING 

• v 

In the larger cities the tendency is to erect separate junior high 
. school buildings having their own organization. In some of the 
i medium-sized cities a modified &-3— 3 plan has been adopted by erect- 
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ing a combination jpnior-sfenior high school building, the junior 
high school occupying ^>ne section of the building and the senior 
high school another motion. The special activities rooms— as audi- 
torium, gymnasium, nndl&op— are used in common. One principal 
is in charge of both schools, but the actual duties are often delegated 
to an assistants It is- apparent that in a school system enrolliri& 
about 1,000 pupils in grades 7 to 12, this type of organization is 
more economical than that of having a separate junior high school 
building. 

In the smaller cities where the secondary school enrollment is only 
two or thpee hundred, the junior-senior high school usually consti- 
tutes one unit. Certain advantages may be secured by housing the 
seventh to twelfth year pupils in one building. These may be stated 
asfollows: 11 • . ' 

1. The seventh and eighth yeflr pupils are benefited by a better material 
\ equipment. Including the use of the gymnasium and shops of the senior 

school. 

2. The seventh and eight year pupUs gradually approach sealor high school 
conditions by personal acquaintance. This bridges the chasm between ele- 
mentary and secondary school work to a large extent 

3. A feeling of mutual respect "and a spirit of mutual helpfulness are 
created between the teachers of the earlier and later secondary school yean. 

4. The seventh-year work is better taught (upon the whole) lu the 0-0 plan 
by a more considerable treatment of ninth-year pupils. 

5. The one secondary-school principal exerts a more positive and beneficial 
Influence over bis pupils by securing two added years for their supervision and 
guidance. 

0. This housing in one Jniildlng may prove the entering wedge for the 
introduction of many modern and so-called Junior high school ideas of man- 
agement and method by tfhich the whole six-year period of secondary educa- 
tion may be harmonised. , 

More may be expected of junior high schools when all the pupils 
of a city are enrolled in such schools. If there are only a few 
Junior high schools scattered throughout a city the graduates of such 
schools will have some difficulty in transferring to the regular four- 
year high school. Once a city' has organized one or two junior 
high schools, some adjustment should be made in the junior high 
school to the courses offered in the regular high school. 

According to the report of the committee that made a survey of 
the junior high schools of New York City ,a — 

Experience has shown that if there are only a few junior high schools 
scattered throughout the various boroughs so that only a few OB graduates 
enter senior high schools from them, those pupils have to encounter not only 
all the difficulties which pupils meet who go from one school to another, hut. 

In addition, the disadvantages o rising from the fact that their classmates are 
much more familiar with the blgb-scbool organization, the teachers, the 

FrtTm4 anl0r H * h 8ch0<>1 8malIer by Ja* K. Van Denburgh, Bduc. Ber* 

“Surrey of Junior High Schools, New York City, 1988. 
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method*, etc., because they h'av«4hc?n in the high school for a ye«r. Assuming 
that the principals and teachers of tjhe senior high schools are sliu'erely anxious 
to aid Junior hlgh-school graduates, tunny problems present them selves which 
ure difficult of solution. If the numl*er of such pupils is smith, it Is almost 
ImjMjKsihle to orgaulzc them Into Sciiuratc classes or give them special atten- 
tion.- If such. pupils are merged with the pupils who hnve lieen In the high 
school for n > ear. even slight difference* *.n courses of study and textbooks, - 
amount of ground covered, .etc., stand out very prominently. These difficulties 
are removed, however, when, ns a result of the organization of a system of 
Junior high schools. large numbers of juulor high-school pupils enter prude 
10A of the (senior high scboqls each term. I’mler such circumstances principals 
of senior high schools should l*e able to solve whatever problems arise through 
slight differences In method or subject matter. 

Furthermore, It is an unwise educational policy to have two set* of schools — 
namely, the traditional Ml and the junior high schools— In a given nelghls>r- 
hood, by which some-pupils attend the tlrst type of actual), pursue u uniform 
rourse of study though the seventh and eighth years and are transferred to 
senior high schools at the end of the eighth yenr. and other pupils attend the 
Junior high schools for the seventh. eighth, and ninth years of instruction. 

All experience points to the conclusion that since the organization of a 
system of Junior high schools has been decided upon a* an educntlonnl policy, 
ste„ps should l>e taken to extend it, term by term, os far ns practicable, with 
the ultimate aim of relieving the senior high schools of all or nearly all the 
pupils of the first year and of having all or nearly all the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth puplhHnrluded In Junior high schools. 

That there is n certain amount of confusion and irritation between 
. the junior high school and the senior high school in the regular 
four-year high school is evident, hut according to Mr. ,!. M. Glass, u 
director of Junior high Schools for the State of Pennsylvania : 

, The responsibility for the ninth-year curriculum in 6-3-3 school systems bus 
passed in part and ahoald puss altogether from the senior high school to the 
-junior high school. With the responsibility should also go the opportunity 
to reconstruct the ninth-year core curriculum In accordance with the recon- 
struction already Initiated In the seventh and eighth year*. Insistence by the 
colleges on 16 college-entrance units constitute* a condition which threatens the 
full realization of the principle of continuity lb the reconstruction of the junior 
high school curriculum. .The present tendency to modify college-accrediting 
relations in harmony with the objective* of the new 0-3-3 plan should be 
presented and encouraged until the Junior high school I* able to carry on 
unhampered the curriculum reorganization already initiated and partly effected 
In the seventh and eighth years. The Junior high school must l>c free to make 
of itself a self-contained and integral unit In tfce public-school system. 

** Curriculum Practices In the Junior High School and Grades 3 and 0. 
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